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might be a wise economy for those who direct international affairs, when such persons are brought to their notice, to consider whether their tastes and energies should not be utilised by the State. Lord Salisbury himself developed into a great Foreign Secretary without having first undergone any particular training for that department. While at the Foreign Office, Lord Salisbury was too much occupied with State affairs to aim at knowing much of its interior economy, personal life, or to cultivate an acquaintance even with the names and faces of his staff, as, during their most anxious periods, had been done even by Clarendon and Aberdeen. In administration he showed the sagacity and greatness inherited from his Elizabethan ancestors; but he had no time to think of making the office a school for diplomatists, though in his earlier days he had used the opportunities of the India Office to educate many who were brought under his eyes into a knowledge of and an interest in our Asiatic Empire. The contrast between the Lord Salisbury of the India Office and of the Foreign Office emphasised itself by the appointment of an infantry officer, with a pleasant manner but no knowledge of the East, Sir Claude Macdonald, to Pekin in 1896. The Secretary of State (1907) at the time these lines are written has at least one advantage over his recent predecessors. The dearth of good officials among the juniors, resulting from Lord Hammond's excess of personal industry, has ceased. Lord Sanderson and his successor in the Under-Secretaryship of State, Sir Charles Hardinge, have together educated the rising talent of the Office into increasing usefulness. The son of the Sir Louis
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